16                  THE FOUNDATIONS  OF  PERSONALITY
THE SUSTAINING SYSTEMS OF THE ORGANISM
One's adaptation to his surroundings depends upon the entire organiza-
tion of structures and functions which make up the body or constitution.
The basic adaptability is physiological in character, that is, it takes place
through the operation within an environment.of certain sustaining systems
of organs of long racial or species history. The fundamental sustaining
systems are the digestive system, which has to do with the ingestion and
chemical breakdown of solid food and liquids; the respiratory system,
which controls the initial intake of oxygen and the expulsion of carbon
dioxide; the circulatory system, which carries the oxygen through the
blood vessels to the capillaries to bathe the cells and, in turn, to take up
the gaseous waste products and return them to the lungs; the eliminative
systems, which carry the waste products from the bowels, from the kidneys,
and from the skin through the sweat glands; and the reproductive system,
which is necessary to the propagation of the species. But all these systems
are themselves interrelated in various ways through the operation of two
others: the nervous and the endocrine. The nervous system makes possible
the selective reception of stimuli and transmits these effects through its
central co-ordinating structures to the muscles, tendons, and glands. Assist-
ing the operations of the nervous system, as well as those concerned with
the life continuity of the individual and of the race, is the system of duct-
less glands, which give off powerful though minute amounts of chemical
substances facilitating or inhibiting growth and activity or in numerous
other ways qualifying the disposition of energy within the body.
All these organizations of protoplasm, supported" as they are by the
bony framework, make up the total individual, and these systems are
continually or intermittently active with reference to the world outside.
But the environment is not static; it in its turn profoundly influences the
organism. The physical environment varies from effects which are rela-
tively constant, such as those of air, water, minerals, and food, to those
which are changeable, such as the seasons, variations in tfie amounts of
the fundamental elements available for body use, and "accidental** factors
like the cataclysms of nature. And the social-cultural environment, so im-
portant, to our study, likewise ranges from relatively fixed to highly vari-
able features.
In the course of racial evolution the sustaining systems have developed
a certain rigidity, due in part perhaps to certain fixed aspects of the environ-
ment. (See Chapter III.) The organism needs relatively constant amounts
of food, liquids, fresh air, mineral salts, and so on.'Nevertheless, in the
physiological adjustment of the organism to the external environment,
there is also a considerable flexibility. On a hot day one requires more
water than on a cool day; so, too, the elimination of liquid wastes through